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Welcome 

The Textbook & Academic Authocs Association provides 
professional development resources, industry news, and 
networking opportunities for textbook authors and 
authors of scholarly journal articles and books. 

This resource contains helpful information tailored to the 
needs of scholarly journal article authors, from writing the 
scholarly argument and crafting the introduction, 
to understanding journal article infrastructure and 
choosing the right journal, to navigating the peer review 
process. 



Follow TAA: 
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How to write a sophisticated, dynamic 
scholarly argument 

By Katie Van Heest 

It is incumbent upon early-career academics to distinguish 

their research as mature scholarship, not student work. So as 

an editor who often works with junior faculty and recent 
PhDs, I'm always on the lookout for hallmarks of amateur 
writing that scholars can identify and excise. Perhaps most 
academics can name some of the tics that unfortunately 
characterize graduate-student writing: overqualification, 
hedging, extensive literature review, and a high ratio of 
quotation to original material are just a few. Another quirk 
I've noticed is that less effective manuscripts-whether 
they're written by early-career scholars or not-tend to 
organize information into lists. That may not sound so 
damning, but lists become vulnerabilities when they are 
presented as arguments. 

No matter how extensive, delivering a list is not the same as 
making a persuasive case. A list arranges elements without 
nuanced interrelationships and often without priority, 
effectively stripping an argument of crescendo. Good 
arguments, like good plots, have conflict, 


Continued on page 5 
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How to write a sophisticated, dynamic 
scholarly argument 

rising and falling action, climax, and denouement. If the bulk 
of a writer's exposition is essentially a list, she will find it 
difficult to animate her argument. 

A list-based argument is any that operates by an additive 
logic—the assumption that the sheer quantity of components 
will impress and persuade. Lists can therefore be lurking at 
any level of writing. A table of contents that shows no 
progression from one chapter to the next might reflect a 
static series of topics that don't build on each other (probably 
not the most engaging book architecture). Or an introduction 
to a journal article might rattle off a modern play's cast of 
characters without much syntactical variation or thought to 
putting the personalities in dynamic relation. 

So what does a list-dependent piece of writing look like? It 
won't always have a series of numbered components, but I’ve 
certainly seen my fair share of "firstly... secondly... lastly" 
constructions. (Usually, the first edit in American English 
manuscripts is to strike the "-ly" suffix, but that's trivial in 
comparison with fundamentally unsound analytical 
structure.) 


Continued on page 6 
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How to write a sophisticated, dynamic 
scholarly argument 

Even without those enumerative tags, a preponderance of 
very short paragraphs is symptomatic of a checklist approach 
to argument. Blog posts like this one can have multiple one- 
or two-sentence paragraphs, but that staccato structure 
would undercut an academic article or monograph, which 
should be cultivating at least the appearance of 
thoroughness. This compulsion to start a new paragraph with 
every successive ingredient can be overcome. If a writer has 
a constellation of relatively equally weighted points to make, 
he could even put the first in its own paragraph and the next 
two in another paragraph. That's absolutely okay because-at 
least in the humanities and qualitative social sciences (the 
fields in which I edit]—scholars tend not to be writing dry 
handbooks or manuals. 

Another dead giveaway of additive discourse is—drumroll, 
please-starting a sentence with the word "another." I try 
not to espouse rigid pseudo-rules, but I find it hard to 
imagine a scenario in which an initial "another" does 
anything but defang the statement it introduces. It’s a very 
flimsy transition. Picture this lead-in to a paragraph: 


Continued on page 7 
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How to write a sophisticated, dynamic 
scholarly argument 

"Another interesting aspect of x is..Kind of boring, right? 
At the very least, I suggest that writers consider sentences 
beginning with "another” to be worthy of scrutiny during the 
revision process. 

I certainly appreciate that the topic-by-topic approach is 
motivated by an impulse to cover all the bases. 

Completionism for its own sake is fine if the goal is 
encyclopedic treatment of a chosen subject. But engaging 
narrators are those who actively decide which bases need 
covering in the first place, and they devote proper attention 
to explaining the importance of what’s included and excluded. 
They reveal their objects of study as complex systems-as 
machinery whose gears, springs, and ratchets interact with 
dynamism, torque, and teeth. A linear display of all the parts 
that go into a clock will never be as instructive as a working 
model. By the same token, an argument that presents a long 
list of proportionate elements sacrifices the opportunity to 
relate research components in complex and instructive ways. 
That's why I’ve devoted this post to what might at first seem 
like a superficial or inconsequential rhetorical choice. 


Continued on page 8 
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How to write a sophisticated, dynamic 
scholarly argument 

Scholars are clearly passionate about the phenomena they 
spend so much time dissecting. So my wish for all academic 
authors is that they are able to present their readers with 
arguments that function like multidimensional mechanisms, 
not dull parts inventories. The ability to identify logical 
progressions that are fundamentally just lists enables a 
writer to recalibrate and make stronger contributions to 
scholarship. When we are attuned to the many elaborate 
disguises that lists can assume, we are at least in a better 
position to deploy them intentionally, and not just for lack of 
afunctional analytical model. 


Through her practice, Tweed Editing, Katie Van Heest, PhD, 
refines scholarship so that research makes its mark within 
the academy and beyond. Her services are retained by 
professors, independent researchers, and advanced graduate 
students, and she edits for university presses, research 
centers, and scholarly societies. She has a PhD in religion 
(the humanistic study thereof] from Claremont and a 
certificate in editing from the University of Chicago. 
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3 Steps to consider when crafting an 
article introduction 

The introduction is perhaps the most important section of an 
article, but unfortunately it can be notoriously difficult to 
write. To help make the process less painful and more 
productive, Meagan Kittle Autry, the Director of Thesis and 
Dissertation Support Services at NC State University, shared 
advice for writing exceptional introductions in a recent TAA 
webinar, "How to Write an Introduction That Will Get Your 
Article Accepted." 

According to Kittle Autry, there are three key elements to 
consider when writing an introduction that can impact the 
success of your article being selected for publication. 

First, research articles are becoming increasingly uniform 
across disciplines and highly conventional, so a large part of 
getting your article published is establishing yourself as part 
of the academic community by demonstrating that you 
understand and can follow the writing norms used by 
academic journals. Second, you must consider your audience 
of journal editors, peer reviewers, and readers in your field, 
for whom your personal interest in the topic is not enough 
-you must establish in your introduction that your work is 


Continued on page 10 
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3 Steps to consider when crafting an article 
introduction 

significant for the field and offers something new to help 
move the field forward. Related to this is the final element, 
which is the concept of writing for the journal, which 
involves tailoring your introduction for your target journal 
and that journal’s specific audience. In order to accomplish 
these goals, Kittle Autry suggests following these three steps 
from linguist John Swales' "Create a Research Space" (CARS) 
Model for Introductions: 

Step 1: Establish a territory. This first step involves 
establishing your topic and its significance by claiming that 
the topic is of central interest to your field, making 
generalizations about the topic, and reviewing previous 
research. Your first sentence should state your topic and 
allude to its significance in your field. Kittle Autry states that 
this strong opening sentence is the key element that often 
differentiates published work from unpublished work. 

The opening sentence should be followed up by a short 
literature review in which you describe what is currently 
known in your field, citing literature to support your 
generalizations. The studies you choose to cite will also help 


Continued on page 11 
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3 Steps to consider when crafting an article 
introduction 

establish your identity as someone who understands the 
scholarly conversations currently happening in your field. Cite 
important research from your target journal to show that 
your topic is connected to the literature that readers of that 
journal consider valuable. Some phrases that can help you 
establish your topic's centrality to your field include “there 
has been growing interest in," "has become a major issue," 
and "has become an important aspect of." 

Step 2: Create a niche. Next, it is important to establish a 
need for your present research. This step involves indicating 
a gap in previous research, proposing an extension of 
previous research, and in some fields such as engineering, 
presenting a positive justification for your current study. The 
academe considers problems and unknowns worthy of 
investigation, so after you review the current literature on 
your topic, use a contrastive turn such as "however," 
“despite,” "little is known,” or "previous research failed to 
determine" in order to transition from the established 
knowledge to the unknown or unsolved and therebyjustify 
your research. 


Continued on page 12 
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3 Steps to consider when crafting an article 
introduction 

Using these contrastive turns will also allude to your 
research problem or question. For scholars involved in highly 
interdisciplinary work, the first two steps in this model may 
need to be repeated since it may be necessary to establish a 
topic from the perspective of multiple fields in order to 
connect all the pieces for your research. 

Step 3: Occupy the niche. After establishing that a research 
need exists, it is important to show how your current work 
meets that need. This can be accomplished in part through 
outlining the purpose and main features of the study. In 
some disciplines, this portion of the introduction also 
involves listing research questions or hypotheses. Writers in 
certain disciplines or writers who choose to follow an 
unconventional organization for the body of their article 
should also preview the organization of the article here as 
well. It is in this portion of the introduction that academic 
writers typically include a first person reference (e.g. "In this 
article, we report the results...") and make the first explicit 
references to the text at hand ("The aim of this paper is 
to..."). 


Continued on page 13 
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3 Steps to consider when crafting an article 
introduction 

Following these three moves will help you to create a solid 
outline, but to craft a truly strong introduction, it is important 
to apply the model to popular, well-received, or canonical 
articles in your field to see how those authors tackle each 
step. This comparison will help you determine ways to tailor 
your introduction to your specific field or target journal; for 
example, it will help you make decisions such as how much 
literature to review in your introduction and whether or not 
to use the first person when introducing your current study. 
With this model as a guide, your introduction will be much 
more likely to inspire editors to give your research the 
serious consideration it deserves. 
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The not-always-obvious 'infrastructure' 
of journal articles: Abstracts and textual 
linkages 

By Dannelle D. Stevens 

Not all who wander are lost. In fact, some who wander are 

not lost but just exploring the terrain. Yet, when I read a 
journal article, I do not want to wander and wonder where 
the work is headed. Partly because of my busy schedule and 
largely because I am seeking ideas, information and even 
inspiration, I want to know right away what the scholarly 
work is about. Scholars can guide readers along a smooth 
reading road by paying attention to the not-so-obvious 
infrastructure of typical journal articles and writing their 
submissions with this structure in mind. What is 
infrastructure? The definitions of infrastructure are: "1J the 
underlying base or foundation for an organization or system: 
?.] the basic facilities, services and installations needed for 
the functioning of a community or society” 
(www.thefreedictionary.comj. When applied to typical journal 
articles, the infrastructure would be all the textual signposts 
that are consistently used throughout a single article and 
across the genre of academic writing that support the 
smooth delivery of content and the functions of the article to 
persuade and inform. Examples include the structure of the 

Continued on page 15 
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The not-always-obvious 'infrastructure' of 
journal articles: Abstracts and textual 
linkages 

abstract, and the repetition of language across the title, gap 
and purpose of the work. 

Structure of the Abstract. The abstract, which follows the 
title and list of authors, is a short, clear and condensed 
version of the journal article that follows it. After reading the 
title, readers turn to the abstract to get the summation of the 
article. When the abstract gives enough information, readers 
can decide if this article is something they want to delve into 
further. Even though the required abstract length is between 
100 to 250 words (variance depends on the journal), what 
constitutes an engaging abstract is not necessarily obvious. 
Therefore, knowing the basic abstract infrastructure makes it 
easier to write. 

Some journals today, especially science journals, give writers 
headers for the different parts of the abstract. Nurse 
Education Todoy provides the following abstract headers for 
writers and readers: Background, Aim of the study, Research 
method used, Results, Conclusions. 


Continued on page 16 
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The not-always-obvious 'infrastructure' of 
journal articles: Abstracts and textual 
linkages 

The "background" includes the rationale for the study and the 
"gap” in the literature that this work is designed to address. 
The "aim" (also called the purpose] of the study tells the 
reader what the authors have done in this study to address 
the gap. The "research method used" includes the type of 
research, the number of participants, the data collection 
methods and data analysis methods. The "results" briefly 
summarizes the key findings from conducting the study. 
Finally the "conclusions" deal with the significance of the 
work for others interested in this topic. The challenge for the 
writer is to limit the word length to under 250 words. 

Repetition of Key Constructs Across the Title, Gap and 
Purpose Statement. A not-so-obvious infrastructure 
element can be found in tracing the key words found in the 
title, gap and purpose statement of some journal articles. The 
table on the falling page shows two examples drawn from 
the literature. 

The last column on the right lists the key words repeated 
across the title, gap and purpose. 


Continued on page 1/ 
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Adapted from "Table 2.4, Content links between the title, the §ap and purpose statement in journal 
articles." Stevens, D. D. (2017]. Write more, publish more, stress less! Five key principles for creative and 

productive academic writing Sterling VA: Stylus Publishing (Fall 2017]. 
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The not-always-obvious 'infrastructure' of 
journal articles: Abstracts and textual 
linkages 

I have underlined the key words to highlight the patterns and 
consistency of using the same words in these three text 
features. By using the same words, the content is more 
clearly linked throughout the text. The "gap" is the rhetorical 
move that establishes the need for the study. In article #1, 
there has been "no systematic review" of ESL health literacy 
curricula in the past; hence, there is a need for a systematic 
review of ESL health literacy curricula and the purpose 
statement identifies how the authors will fill this gap. In 
article #1, the authors point out that there is a shortage of 
information on research self-efficacy; hence, there is a need 
to investigate research self-efficacy in more depth to add to 
the current literature. By using the same words across all 
three key text features, the authors are making the journey 
smoother and more coherent for the reader. 

Advantages of Paying Attention to the Infrastructure of 
Journal articles 

The infrastructure includes the signposts and signals we 
expect when we read journal articles. 


Continued on page 19 
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The not-always-obvious 'infrastructure' of 
journal articles: Abstracts and textual 
linkages 

By paying attention to the not-so-obvious infrastructure of 
academic writing, writers are helping the reader focus more 
on the content and less on the structure; the familiar 
structure fades into the background. When we don't make 
familiar infrastructure moves in our writing, the reader may 
be confused about which direction the work is heading. If the 
abstract does not include the results, readers will have to 
ferret out the results from reading the article, or the reader 
may give up and not read farther. Generally readers are busy 
people and will not want to wander and wonder where you 
are headed. Best to make it as easy as possible on the reader 
so that their journey into your work is pleasant, smooth and 
quickly understood. 


Dannelle D. Stevens, Professor, Portland State University, 
has coauthored three books framed around different ways to 
assist faculty in their complex roles as scholars and teachers, 
including Write more, publish more, stress less! Five key 
principles for creative and productive academic writing was 
(Sterling, VA: Stylus Publishing, 1017). 
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4 Key strategies for choosing the right 
journal 

During the 2017 TAA Conference session, "Weeding and 
Harvesting the Most Appropriate Journal for Your Work: 
Successful Strategies from Novice and Experienced Academic 
Writers,” Laura Jacobi, an assistant professor in the 
Department of Communication Studies at Minnesota State 
Dniversity, Mankato, shared four key strategies she employs 
when seeking the right journal to publish her work. 

1] Create a System of Organization. To stay organized, 
Jacobi uses binders labeled for each major project or category 
that contain information about each journal she plans to 
submit to. In her specific field, there are only three journals, 
so they are automatically added, but when seeking journals in 
different categories, she searches for published lists. "From 
those published lists, I look at titles and journals that might 
be relevant just based on title," she said. Once she has 
selected the journals, she prints out the author instructions 
for each and files them. She also records information such as 
their acceptance rate and length of submission guidelines in 
order to have it all in one location she can refer to it later on. 
When submitting pre-submission inquiries, she files the 


Continued on page 21 
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4 Key strategies for choosing the right 
journal 

dates of these in a binder to keep track of which journals she 
has already covered. "A pre-submission inquiry is where you 
email an editor in advance to see if your work will fit in that 
journal; included in the emails is an abstract and a brief 
rationale as to why your work will fit," she said. She keeps 
the journals organized so that if her work is rejected from 
one journal, she can easily move on to the next journal she 
has filed in that category. 

Z) Build a Support Network. "Sometimes it can be 
uncomfortable to ask colleagues to read your work since 
everyone is busy and it can be a large undertaking,” said 
Jacobi. She suggests building a network of people who 
wouldn’t be burdened by your request, and inviting 
colleagues to participate in writing groups: "We're all there 
writing together, we're all there working, and every once and 
awhile we might want to start talking and asking each other 
questions, so it’s a great place to get help on things." She 
also suggests attending research workshops and 
conferences. She said she found TAA in her first year at 
Minnesota State University while attending a TAA sponsored 


Continued on page ZZ 
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4 Key strategies for choosing the right 
journal 

workshop on her campus, which she says was “the best 
thing (she) had done in the entire year.” 

3) Create Mutually Beneficial Opportunities for Teaching 
and Learning. At a TAA research workshop led by Dannelle 
Stevens, Jacobi learned about TSA's, or text structural 
analyses. "You take journal articles and you basically look at 
the structure of it," explains Jacobi. "You analyze the 
structure by looking at the number of references, the number 
of headings, the types of headings, how formal the writing is, 
and how many words are in the abstract, etc." In an 
independent study on research methods, she had students 
find articles on the topics within the journals that she had 
chosen, and then complete a TSA on those articles. "I came 
away with the work that they did for me, and it was mutually 
beneficial because they learned how to do this for 
themselves," she said. She also has plans for an upcoming 
class, in which she will have the students conduct research 
summaries of journals in the field she is interested in, 
communication pedagogy. "I'll have them take a five-year 
span and look at topics that were covered, the editors, 
and the type of research done," she said. "They will be 
learning 


Continued on page 23 
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4 Key strategies for choosing the right 
journal 

about the journals that are pertinent to this class, and it will 
also be beneficial to my research. Whenever you can find 
times where you can teach others and in turn they can help 
you, it's a great strategy to be efficient." She also 
recommends proposing conference panels and inviting 
scholars you want to know, which is why she proposed the 
panel for the TAA Conference. In these situations, she said, 
each of the panelists can be beneficial to one another: "It 
helps us to get to know each others' work and to build a 
more positive support network versus a competitive 
atmosphere." 

4) Be Realistic. "This is hard for me, because I want to do it 
all,” said Jacobi. Sometimes it is important to relax, so she 
sets some time for herself to do something she loves. She 
also sets small goals and chooses small chunks of work to 
accomplish each day: "Maybe that means I print out a list of 
journals that day and I’m just going to focus on one topic and 
find five journals that look interesting. Then the next day I 
print out the author instructions from those five journals and 
look through them." Once she accomplishes those tasks, she 
rewards herself. Two of Jacobi's favorite rewards to herself 
are Seroogy's chocolate and kickboxing classes. 
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How to navigate the peer review process 

When an author submits a manuscript to a scholarly journal, 
the manuscript will face one of three basic responses: accept, 
reject, or revise and resubmit. Samantha Elliott, editor-in- 
chief of the journal of Microbiology b Biology Education 
[jMBEj, and Jeffrey Arnett, editor of the journal of Adolescent 
Research, offer the following information to guide you 
through the different responses you may receive from 
editors. 

Accept/Accept with Minor Modifications 

Manuscripts that fall into this category are exceptionally 
strong papers that received glowing peer reviews, and the 
only modifications needed might include clarification on 
certain points, or formatting issues specific to the journal. 
While this is every academic writer’s dream response, it is a 
very rare occurrence. If this happens to you, Elliott 
recommends that you celebrate, and then take a good look at 
the feedback you received to find out what impressed your 
reviewers. You can use this feedback to help shape future 
manuscripts. Elliott also suggests that you take the time to 
carefully read through your accepted manuscript to make 
sure that no typos or other errors made it past the editor and 


Continued on page 25 
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How to navigate the peer review process 

copyeditors. "Because you have seen the manuscript so often 
and the copyeditor usually wants a quick turnaround, it can 
be tempting to skim over the content," Elliott said. "Don't! 
There is nothing worse than opening your published paper to 
see a glaring error." 

Reject 

There are two possible timelines for rejection of a paper. A 
paper may be rejected after the peer review process, or it 
may be rejected by the editor before it leaves his or her desk. 
Arnett reports that many editors are starting to issue these 
"desk rejections" before sending a paper through the peer 
review process in order to save the author, the editor, and the 
reviewers valuable time: "I receive B50 manuscripts a year 
and can only publish 30," Arnett said, "so I do desk rejections 
in order to make things manageable and avoid exhausting 
reviewers. It's also in the interest of authors because as an 
author, I would much rather receive a rejection after one 
month than after four to five months. For young scholars 
especially, what is really disappointing about a rejection is 
not just the work that has gone into the paper, but also the 
loss of time, and that can really hurt when you need to 
publish to get a job or get tenure." 


Continued on page B6 
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How to navigate the peer review process 

Papers get rejected for two major reasons. The first is that it 
doesn't match the scope or the mission of the journal. To 
avoid this pitfall, read the journal's mission statement 
carefully. If you're still not sure whether or not your paper 
would be a good fit, Elliott recommends sending an email to 
the editor that briefly describes your paper and ask him or 
her if your study sounds like a match for the journal. If your 
paper is rejected because of poor fit, do more detailed 
research to find a journal with a mission statement that your 
paper supports. 

The second reason for a rejection is related to the content of 
the paper. It could be that your findings are not novel or 
interesting enough for a particular journal, in which case you 
can try submitting to a slightly less prestigious or 
competitive journal. Another reason for rejection is that the 
editor or reviewers have found a major flaw in the 
methodology or design of your study. If this is the case, you 
should examine these flaws for yourself to determine if you 
have simply miscommunicated a key point, if there is an 
aspect of your study that can be easily redone to address the 
problem, or if it truly is a fatal flaw and the study should be 


Continued on page 11 
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How to navigate the peer review process 

abandoned. If you disagree with reviewers about the flaws in 
your study, you can politely appeal the rejection and justify 
the choices you made in designing your study, or you can 
revise your paper to incorporate-or more clearly explain 
-these justifications and resubmit elsewhere. 

However, Arnett advises that you accept the flaws as fatal if 
you continue to receive the same negative feedback from 
reviewers or editors at other journals. 

Having your work be rejected from your journal of choice can 
be discouraging, but try to maintain a positive attitude. Elliott 
recommends putting the rejection letter away after an initial 
read, and then rereading it a few days later with a cool head. 
When you revisit the response letter and your paper, focus on 
the entire publishing process as a learning process and an 
opportunity for professional growth: "Editors and reviewers 
are teachers telling you what you did well and what needs to 
be improved," said Arnett. "If you are rejected, the healthy, 
constructive response is to ask yourself, 'How can I make this 
better? How can I get better as a researcher and scientist?’" 


Continued on page ?8 
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How to navigate the peer review process 

Revise and Resubmit 

The revise and resubmit response means that your paper has 
merit, but some changes need to be made to the manuscript 
before the journal will consider accepting it. A revise and 
resubmit response is the stepping stone to acceptance for 
most published articles, but it can involve some serious work 
to meet the reviewer's expectations. After receiving a revise 
and resubmit response, Elliott recommends evaluating the 
problems outlined by the reviewers, and deciding whether or 
not you want to spend the time and energy to make the 
required changes, or if you'd rather submit your manuscript 
elsewhere (perhaps after incorporating the suggestions you 
deem most helpful]. 

If you decide to make the required changes and resubmit, 
you will need to submit a letter that outlines the changes you 
made along with your revised manuscript. To keep track of 
the changes you have made, both Arnett and Elliott 
recommend writing your response letter as you make 
revisions to your paper. "I open up a Word document and 
copy and paste all reviewer comments into one sheet, which 
will be my response letter," Elliott said. "I work down, 


Continued on page Z9 
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comment by comment, starting with the first comment from 
Reviewer #1.1 address that portion of my manuscript, and 
then write my response to the reviewer beneath his or her 
comment. Some things I will fix, some things I will explain 
better, some things I will respectfully argue and justify why I 
kept my manuscript the way it was. If there is overlap in the 
comments from different reviewers, I will say 'See comment 
X from Reviewer Y' beneath a comment I have already 
addressed in the letter." 

The good news about the revise and resubmit response is 
that both Arnett and Elliott said that a large portion of the 
papers that receive a revise and resubmit response get 
published: "I do a pretty stiff cut on the desk rejections," 
Arnett said. "I won't send a paper out for review unless it has 
a good chance of getting published. At least half of the 
papers that get sent out for review fall in the revise and 
resubmit category, and half of those will get published." 
Elliott reported that, among unsolicited manuscripts 
submitted to the JMBE from Z010 to Z013, an average of 
71% of the papers that received a revise and resubmit 
response were eventually accepted for publication. 
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Join the TAA Authoring Community 

With membership in TAA, you are not alone. 

As a TAA member, you become part of a diverse community of 
textbook and academic authors with similar interests and 
goals. 

Discover just some of the member resources available to you to 
help you navigate your path to writing success: 

1- Increase your writing productivity with free audio 
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